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of our expedition involved an overland "carry" often miles we retired early. Scarcely had we done so when the clouds which had been gathering all day broke and the flood that descended on the tin roof sounded as I imagine his flood did to Noah in the Ark. At six in the morning when we rolled out it was still raining. Of course I thought we could not start. Our two guides said only tenderfeet stopped for a shower. On a two weeks' trip we must expect wettings and we might as well get the experience early.
Opening our packs to get out raincoats we asked the guides to look over our equipment and see if they could suggest anything to add. The faces of those guides were studies. "Naw," one said, "but a good deal to shed." On a carry we would have to shoulder our own packs, and the lighter the better. About half of the irreducible minimum with which we had left Kineo was rejected.
So we started, with the water pouring down our backs and the landscape obscured by sheets of rain. But by noon the sun had appeared and we got out our fishing lines and the guides showed us how to whip a stream. We caught enough fish for lunch, which our escorts cooked marvellously. Around a good campfire we dried ourselves and felt well rewarded for the discomforts of the start. At nights we made permanent camps, as they are called, sometimes staying several nights in the same one. In die daytime we travelled, by water or on foot, over a great many miles of country. We went through blueberry thickets waist-high, where the fruit was ripe, cool and covered with a bloom of frost. Sometimes we would startle a deer that was enjoying the berries as much as we were. Incidentally, those guides had done right in paring down our baggage. But for that I do not think I should be writing these lines, for one mile in Maine equals ten in Virginia.
Except for one thing we were sorry when our two weeks were up: Gary Grayson had not appeared. War had stricken Europe, the President's wife had died, and no one of the